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Mr.  Colwell:  A university  which  studies  and  teaches  the  social 
sciences  is  inevitably  interested  in  the  significance  of  racial  relations 
in  the  making  of  a durable  peace.  This  war  and  the  events  that  led 
to  it  give  an  increased  urgency  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  race  relations. 

Mr.  Redfleld:  Race  relations  constitute  one  of  the  subjects  that 
social  scientists  certainly  ought  to  study.  Some  of  the  studies  which 
I have  made  of  group  relations  in  Latin  America  suggest  how  differ- 
ent the  phenomenon  of  race  relations  is.  In  Latin  America  there  is 
really  no  color  line;  and,  yet,  it  is  a most  important  matter  in  our 
own  country,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  Adamic:  It  is  generally  known  that  certain  racial  concepts 
have  been  a great  factor  in  the  whole  European  crisis  during  the 
past  decade  or  so.  The  Germans  have  raised  themselves  into  a 
super-race.  They  have  degraded  the  Jew,  and  they  have  used  racial 
concepts  to  confuse  and  weaken  the  countries  which  they  aim  to 
conquer.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  Asia. 

Mr.  MacNair:  In  the  case  of  Asia,  specifically  in  the  Far  East, 
the  problem  takes  on  a twofold  aspect:  It  is  partly  that  of  Russia  in 
Asia — a country  which  represents  the  white  race — and  it  is  partly 
that  of  colony — such  as  the  relation,  for  instance,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Colwell:  At  a recent  lecture  on  this  campus,  Redfield, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Walgreen  Foundation,  you  discussed 
peace  and  race  relations  in  a fashion  that  caused  a lot  of  interest 
locally.1  Since  you  have  already  entered  the  public  arena  on  this  sub- 
ject, I think  that  it  is  up  to  you  to  give  us  a definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  “race.” 

Mr.  Redfield:  It  can  be  defined  pretty  simply.  In  this  broadcast 
we  are  not  speaking  of  race  as  the  scientist  does  when  he  seeks  to 
classify  mankind  into  biological  varieties;  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  biological  fact  of  race.  We  are  rather  concerned  with  the 
ideas  which  people  have  as  to  racial  groups.  Therefore,  for  us  today, 
a race  is  a group  of  people  who  feel  that  they  belong  together  and 
know  it — partly  because  of  the  skin  color  each  of  them  has  which 
distinguishes  him  from  other  people  or  because  of  some  other  physi- 
cal feature  like  skin  color. 

Mr.  Colwell:  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  United  States.  Are  the  Italians  a race  in  this  sense  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Redfield:  Much  less,  I would  say,  than  the  American  Negro, 
who  provides  a very  good  example  of  a race  in  this  sense.  The 
Negro  constitutes  a group  of  people  who  are  thought  to  be  biologi- 
cally different  and  distinguished  from  others  by  their  skin  color. 
The  American  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  same  customs 

1 See  the  chapter,  “The  Ethnological  Problem,”  by  Professor  Redfield  in 
George  de  Huszar  (ed.),  New  Perspectives  on  Peace  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  [in  press]). 
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as  the  white  Americans;  they  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes;  they 
speak  the  same  language;  and  they  are  citizens  just  like  people  of 
other  colors.  But  when  we  discriminate  against  them,  we  do  so  be- 
cause they  look  different. 

Mr.  Colwell:  Our  question,  then,  is  not  really  what  the  mean- 
ing of  race  is  but  rather  the  significance  of  race — race  relations,  race 
or  color  discrimination,  the  drawing  of  a color  line — in  the  area  of 
international  relations  and  its  importance  in  our  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a significant  and  lasting  peace.  So  we  now  turn  to  the  question 
of  what  the  significance  of  race  is.  What  is  the  actual  function  of 
people’s  thinking  about  race  in  contemporary  society? 

Mr.  Redfield:  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  color  line 
is  a fairly  recent  thing  in  human  history.  I do  not  believe  that  it 
existed,  to  any  important  extent,  at  least,  before  about  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  the  northwest  European  peoples — the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans  in  particular — who  developed  the  idea  and  carried 
it  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MacNair:  I can  confirm  that,  on  the  basis  of  one  book  in 
particular,  the  story  of  Marco  Polo.  In  that  book  you  find  no  idea  of 
racial  superiority.  I would  add,  however,  that  the  question  is  not 
only  recent  in  the  sense  that  you  have  indicated,  Redfield — namely, 
that  it  dates  largely  from  the  period  of  the  sixteenth  century — but 
also  I would  add  that  it  is  largely  a local  problem.  That  is,  it  is  found 
peculiarly,  as  we  have  hinted  at  before,  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples .... 

Mr.  Redfield:  And  Germans. 

Mr.  MacNair:  ....  and  the  German-speaking  people  also.  As 
the  English  and  the  Germans  went  out  from  Europe  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  they  seemed  to  carry  with  them,  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons, an  idea  of  their  superiority.  In  our  own  country  it  has  become 
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far  more  noticeable,  as  I understand  it,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Americas. 

Mr.  Colwell:  I would  suggest  that  we  look  at  some  other  areas 
in  the  world.  What  is  the  situation  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Adamic:  Russia,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  only  great  power 
which  seems  to  have  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  minority  and  backward  peoples.  She  also  has  a continually  ac- 
tive interest  in  their  problems.  Within  her  borders  there  are  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  different  races  and  tribes — racial  and  national 
groups — and  she  has  adopted  a policy  of  liquidating  their  back- 
wardness. 

Mr.  Colwell:  Redfield,  you  have  traveled  extensively  in  Latin 
America.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  race  prejudice  or  color 
discrimination? 

Mr.  Redfield:  I would  say  that  it  is  a minor  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem of  how  peoples  are  to  get  along  together.  There  is  much  class 
difference  and  class  prejudice  there,  and  people  are  discriminated 
against  down  there  in  terms  of  their  education  and  their  occupation, 
but  the  color  line  is  not  drawn  in  Latin  America.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  come  up  here  are  thus  well  aware  of  the  color  line  when 
they  see  it  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Colwell:  What  would  you  say  are  the  areas  where  the  color 
line  is  drawn  most  sharply  and  in  which  the  tension,  accordingly,  is 
the  strongest? 

Mr.  MacNair:  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  eastern  Asia  or 
to  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  Colwell:  The  whole  world. 

Mr.  MacNair:  As  I see  it,  from  our  point  of  view  specifically  in 
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the  United  States  and  in  relation  to  the  case  of  the  whole  of  eastern 
Asia  and  including  Middle  Asia  as  well — that  is,  India — there  is  a 
color  line  very  distinctly  drawn  in  India;  in  the  case  of  Japan’s  atti- 
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tude  toward  Russia,  it  is  clearly  drawn  in  Japan’s  desire  to  get  con- 
trol of  eastern  Asia,  at  least  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  also  present 
in  the  use  of  a tremendous  amount  of  propaganda  beamed  from 
Tokyo  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Colwell:  Before  we  get  into  the  question  of  the  use  of  race 
propaganda,  would  you  give  us  some  concrete  illustration  of  the 
existence  of  color-line  prejudice  in  India,  for  example? 

Mr.  MacNair:  When  I was  in  India  some  years  ago,  I was 
amazed.  I thought  that  if  I had  not  heard  this  remark,  if  I had 
merely  read  it  in  the  newspapers  or  a book,  I could  not  have  believed 
it.  A young  lower-middle-class  English  girl  on  a train  referred  to  the 
Hindus  as  “filthy  beasts.”  It  was  not  only  the  two  words  that  were 
used  which  seemed  sufficient  unto  the  day  but  also  the  tone  with 
which  the  two  words  were  brought  out,  “filthy  beasts!” 

Mr.  Colwell:  I have  noticed  thus  far  in  our  discussion  today 
that  we  have  seemed  to  stress  two  aspects — that  the  drawing  of  the 
color  line  is  a recent  habit  of  parts  of  the  human  race.  It  is  recent, 
and  it  is  partial.  This  would  suggest  that  the  significance  is  not  a 
human  significance. 

Mr.  Redfield:  It  might  be  added  also  that  it  is  an  exportable 
commodity  almost.  It  spreads  with  the  influence  of  those  people 
who  most  developed  it.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Brazil,  I am  told  that 
there  is  now,  around  certain  cities  which  are  most  influenced  by 
North  America,  an  extension  of  the  color  line  in  communities  that 
did  not  before  experience  it. 

Mr.  Colwell:  In  other  words,  the  drawing  of  the  color  line  oc- 
curred originally  in  German-  and  English-speaking  peoples  in  West- 
ern Europe,  but  it  went  with  them  to  their  colonies,  and  it  is  now 
moving  from  some  of  those  former  colonies  to  other  areas  of  the 
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world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  everywhere  present,  either 
in  time  or  in  place  in  human  experience. 

This  brings  us  closer  to  another  aspect  of  our  subject.  This  prob- 
lem today,  we  think,  is  an  especially  urgent  one. 

Mr.  Adamic:  I do  not  think  that  we  have  any  too  much  time 
in  which  to  straighten  out  our  attitudes  toward  the  colored  peoples. 
It  may  be  only  a few  years,  or,  at  the  most,  a decade,  before  we 
are  going  to  be  up  against  the  climax  of  this  racial  difficulty  that 
faces  us.  The  unfavorably  situated  peoples  all  over  the  world — white 
and  colored,  but  perhaps  especially  colored — are  stirring  and  heav- 
ing toward  self-improvement,  toward  industrialization  and  higher 
productivity,  toward  uniting  with  one  another  in  common  causes  of 
self-realization  and  development. 

I am  afraid  that  some  of  our  jingoes  will  presently  again  begin  to 
talk  of  the  “yellow  peril,”  while  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  danger 
actually  exists  within  the  white  people — within  ourselves. 

Mr.  Colwell:  Let  us  turn  to  MacNair  and  ask  him  to  document 
for  us  some  of  the  specific  reasons  for  this  urgency.  Why  is  the  prob- 
lem more  acute  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  MacNair:  As  a student  of  history,  I am  always  interested  in 
perceiving  irony.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  ironies  of  his- 
tory is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  the  color  feeling 
that  we  have  referred  to  is  to  be  found  among  the  peoples  who  them- 
selves have  been  among  the  great  inventors — the  inventors  who 
have  brought  the  world  closer  together  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  In  other  words,  we  have  world-wide  knowledge  now,  based  on 
almost  instantanteous  communication.  We  have  a world  audience 
for  whatever  takes  place  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  No 
time  takes  place  between  an  incident,  so  called,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  incident  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an 
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extremely  interesting  fact  that  these  groups  of  whites  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  news  to  spread  so  rapidly  should  be  among 
the  ones  who  make  it  so  dangerous  for  the  news  to  spread. 

Mr.  Colwell:  There  is  a social  implication  to  this  or  a political 
implication  to  this  increased  communication  in  regard  to  race. 

Mr.  Redfield:  You  are  probably  referring  to  another  invention 
— the  invention  of  political  propaganda  or  political  warfare.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Nazis  (and  Adamic  can  tell  us  more 
than  I could  possibly  say  on  this  subject),  how  race  prejudice  can 
be  used  as  a weapon  as  truly  as  the  robot  bomb. 

Mr.  Adamic:  In  the  Balkans,  for  instance,  after  the  German  con- 
quest of  Yugoslavia,  Himmler  and  Hitler  and  their  quislings  went 
to  work  and  exploited  the  local  racial  concepts,  pushing  one  group 
against  another — particularly  Croatians  against  Serbians — with 
very  horrible  results. 

Mr.  Colwell:  MacNair  can  probably  tell  us  something  of  the 
use  of  this  propaganda  on  the  line  of  color  in  the  activities  of  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  MacNair:  It  has  been  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese.  This  war  has  been  almost  a heaven-sent  institution  for  a 
people  who  are  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  white 
man  in  the  Orient.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese,  as  I indicated  a 
moment  ago,  are  beaming  their  political  warfare  at  these  areas  in 
which  the  white  man  has  been  conspicuous  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— specifically  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  equally  with 
respect  to  India,  also  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, such  as  Thailand,  and  also  in  Malaysia.  In  all  these  areas 
there  is  the  perfect  exemplification  of  a race  of  color  dominating, 
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and  getting  ready  to  dominate,  on  the  basis  of  using  what  the  whites 
have  done  against  the  whites  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Rf.dfield:  The  exportation  of  race  prejudice,  therefore,  is  an 
exportation  of  which  our  enemy  Japan  is  making  good  use. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  aspect  which  might  be 
pointed  out.  This  race  prejudice  can  be  used  in  two  ways  as  a politi- 
cal weapon.  You  can  argue  that  your  own  people  are  a biological 
unity  as  the  Nazis  have  done,  and  exclude  all  other  people,  feeling 
that  you  are  pure  and  superior,  because  you  are  biologically  one 
people.  At  the  same  time  you  can  play  upon  the  racial  differences 
in  your  enemy  lands  and  break  your  enemies  up  by  magnifying 
those  differences. 

Mr.  MacNadr:  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
attempts  during  the  past  several  years  (even  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  since),  to  appeal  to  the  Negro 
element  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Colwell:  There  is  not  only  the  color  line  as  a means  of 
political  propaganda  imposed  upon  or  called  to  the  attention  of  po- 
tential enemies  or  potential  friends,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
people  themselves — the  colored  peoples  of  the  world — may  see 
something  in  this  symbol  of  color  and  may  use  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Adamic:  They  see  in  that  something  that  is  quite  useful  to 
them,  or,  at  least,  they  feel  that  it  is  useful.  I have  been  noticing 
lately  that  the  Negro  press  in  America  is  using  columns  written  by 
writers  who  are  Chinese  or  who  are  from  India.  I have  also  noticed 
that  the  Nisei,  Japanese-Americans,  in  their  papers  have  suddenly 
begun  to  devote  a great  deal  of  sympathetic  discussion  to  the  Ne- 
gro problem. 

Mr.  Redfield  : The  point  being,  I take  it,  that  if  these  peoples 
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of  different  skin  color  from  white  are  getting  interested  in  one  an- 
other more  than  they  ever  have  been  interested  in  one  another  be- 
fore, it  is  because  of  the  discrimination  and  hard  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  We  drive  them  into  an  interest  in  one 
another. 

Mr.  Adamic:  We  are  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  MacNair:  I was  interested,  Adamic,  a moment  ago  in  your 
“regretful”  allusion  to  Russia  as  the  country  which  had  apparently 
solved  this  problem.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  really  regretful?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  this  one  great  power  in 
which  the  problem  has  been  worked  out  and  has  been  solved. 

Mr.  Adamic:  My  regret  is  that  Russia  is  the  only  power.  I would 
like  to  see  America  and  Great  Britain  come  along  and  adopt  a policy 
as  intelligent  and  sympathetic  toward  the  minority  and  backward 
peoples  as  that  which  Russia  has  adopted.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Russia  has  thrown  us  a very  positive  challenge  in  this  regard. 
Our  behavior,  I think,  toward  colored  groups,  particularly,  has  been 
inexcusable;  it  is  utterly  indefensible.  The  fact  that  Russia  has  de- 
veloped an  intelligent  policy  challenges  us  to  do  likewise.  We  will 
have  to  do  something  similar — something  as  good  or  even  better. 

Mr.  Colwell:  Will  this  fact  not  provide  Russia  with  a propa- 
ganda weapon  in  Asia? 

Mr.  MacNair:  Almost  undoubtedly.  Russia  has  a marvelous  op- 
portunity inasmuch  as  it  has  solved,  or  at  least  to  a very  consider- 
able degree  has  solved,  this  problem  of  handling  minorities — 
whether  racial  minorities  or  religious  minorities  or  other  types  of  cul- 
tural minorities.  Being  an  Asiatic  power  as  well  as  a European  power 
covering  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  Russia  is  in  a strategic  posi- 
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tion  to  appeal  to  the  Japanese,  to  the  Chinese,  and  even  to  India 
itself,  if  and  when  the  time  offers. 

Mr.  Colwell:  I have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of  my- 
self as  a member  of  a majority  group,  because  I am  a white  Ameri- 
can, but  I gather  from  something  I heard  in  Mr.  Redfield’s  lecture, 
to  which  I have  already  alluded,  that  I am  actually  in  a minority, 
even  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Redfield:  I would  say  that  what  you  have  said  is  true,  be- 
cause, taking  account  of  the  great  number  of  Indians  and  mixed- 
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blood  peoples  in  Latin  America,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
white  people — that  is,  people  of  pure  or  almost  pure  white  ancestry 
— are  a minority  for  the  entire  New  World.  If  you  look  at  the  world 
as  a whole,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whites  be- 
come a minority.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  dark-skinned 
in  color. 

Mr.  MacNair:  Especially  when  one  considers  the  four  hundred 
million  Chinese,  the  eighteen  or  twenty  million  Koreans,  and  the 
almost  four  hundred  million  Hindus. 

Mr.  Colwell:  So  the  problem  becomes  increasingly  urgent.  It 
becomes  increasingly  urgent  also  on  the  international  scene,  because 
of  certain  great  shifts  that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  industrial 
power,  for  example.  Not  only  is  there  this  shift  in  the  consciousness 
of  colored  peoples’  belonging  to  larger  groups  but  there  is  also  an 
actual  shift  in  industrial  power  in  the  strength  of  nations  which  are 
predominantly  composed  of  colored  people. 

Mr.  Redfield:  You  might  say  that  inventions  and  the  spread 
of  color  line  occurred  in  those  peoples  that  developed  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  carried  economic  and  military  power  around  the 
world,  establishing  imperialism  in  colonies.  But  that  period  in 
world  history  has  probably  ended,  and,  now,  if  there  are  to  be  fur- 
ther shifts  in  economic  and  military  power,  they  must  shift  from 
these  white  peoples  to  the  other  peoples  who  are  darker-skinned. 
We,  therefore,  shall  have  a very  important  shift  in  economic  and 
military  power. 

Mr.  MacNalr:  Upon  one  thing,  Redfield,  I would  hesitate  to 
agree  with  you.  I do  not  say  that  you  are  wrong,  but  I think  that  it 
is  extremely  debatable  whether  the  imperialistic  idea,  as  mixed  up 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution,  has  completely  come  to  an  end. 
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Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  Japan.  Although  the  Japanese  were 
not  one  of  the  peoples  who  did  very  much,  except  quite  recently, 
with  the  inventing  aspects  of  this  revolution,  they  have  nevertheless 
profited  by  it. 

Mr.  Redfield:  Quite  so.  It  was  not  my  point  that  imperialism 
had  ended  but  merely  that  centralization  of  power  in  the  North- 
western peoples  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Colwell:  So  the  industrialization  of  Japan  which  was 
largely  completed  before  the  war  began  has  demonstrated  to  us 
what  effect  drawing  a color  line  could  have  in  the  future  efforts  to 
obtain  power.  I am  informed  in  the  University  that  the  applica- 
tions from  Chinese  students  for  study  in  this  country  are  largely 
concentrated  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  technology.  The  im- 
plication of  that  is  that  China  also  may  become  an  industrial  power 
in  the  world. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  issue  of  the  urgency  which  we  have  seen  to 
rest  upon  improved  communications,  the  increased  effectiveness 
and  the  use  of  political  propaganda  as  a weapon  for  a nation  or  a 
people,  the  efficacy  of  color  as  a rallying  symbol  for  the  more  darkly 
colored  peoples  of  the  world,  and,  finally,  the  shift  in  industrial 
power — all  of  which  lend  urgency  to  the  situation. 

We  should  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  area  in  which  we  in 
America  are  aware  of  the  dilemma  in  which  we  talk  equalitarianism 
and  practice  discrimination. 

Mr.  Redfield:  That  is  perhaps  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  have 
become  great  leaders  in  a great  war — a war  which  is  a conflict  be- 
tween two  sets  of  ideals.  We  have  in  this  country  a set  of  ideals 
which  include  democracy  and  the  equal  treatment  of  all  men.  We 
belie  that  ideal  by  practices  of  racial  prejudice  in  this  country.  In 
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doing  that,  we  make  a glaring  exhibition  of  our  failure  to  make  our 
practices  match  our  ideals. 

You  meet  this  almost  every  day.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  has  referred  to  this  war  as  a “people’s  revolution,” 
but  we  know  that  the  darker-skinned  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  largely  passive  in  the  struggle.  In  our  own  country  the  President 
will  tell  us  that  the  oppression  of  the  weak  is  the  doctrine  of  our 
enemies,  and  so  it  is  that.  But  it  is  also  our  practice  in  so  far  as  wTe 
discriminate  against  the  dark-skinned  peoples  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Colwell:  This  attitude  of  ours,  or  these  practices  of  ours, 
which  put  us  in  this  dilemma  weaken  us  nationally  and  keep  us  from 
attaining  the  full  strength  of  our  leadership  in  international  affairs. 
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What  are  some  of  the  signs  that  there  is  hope  in  the  situation?  I 
mean,  that  is,  are  we  wedded  forever  to  this  situation? 

Mr.  Redfield:  No,  of  course  we  are  not.  We  can  always  hope,  if 
not  to  abolish  entirely  racial  discrimination,  to  reduce  it  greatly. 
Events  do  occur  during  a war  which  suggest  the  path  that  must  be 
taken  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  this  source  of  danger  to  our  national 
well-being. 

Mr.  Colwell:  I wonder  if  MacNair  would  recognize  the  repeal 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  as  one  such  hopeful  sign? 

Mr.  MacNair:  I want  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
spite  of  the  dark  picture  we  are  painting  here  on  a very  dark  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  there  are  occasional  beams  of  light  that  have  de- 
veloped in  this  period  of  war — namely,  that  outstanding  attempt  to 
undo  an  ancient  wrong,  at  least  a wrong  lasting  some  fifty  to  sixty 
years,  with  respect  to  Chinese  exclusion.  Americans  can  certainly 
congratulate  themselves  upon  at  least  a partial  solution  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  China. 

Mr.  Redfield:  But  why  not  go  further?  Why  should  citizenship 
be  denied  to  anyone  on  account  of  his  color  or  racial  origin? 

Mr.  Adamic:  We  should  really  underscore  the  fact  that  color 
should  not  bar  anyone  from  citizenship.  People  like  the  Filipinos, 
who  are  our  Allies,  are  barred  from  citizenship.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  me. 

Mr.  MacNair:  Adamic  referred,  a moment  ago,  to  our  semi- 
kinsmen politically — namely,  the  Filipinos — who  are  not  yet  made 
citizens.  I would  like  to  go  a step  further  and  suggest  that  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present  for  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Japanese — namely,  there  would  be  no  way  in  which  we  could  carry 
on  political  warfare  against  the  Japanese  so  successfully  and  undo 
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their  political  warfare  against  us  to  the  degree  in  which  it  would  be 
done  if  Congress  should  now  see  fit  to  apply  the  same  general  rules 
to  the  Japanese  which  they  have  applied  to  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Redfield:  Indeed,  every  step  which  we  take  to  reduce  racial 
discrimination  in  our  own  country  weakens  the  propaganda  of  our 
enemies  and  strengthens  our  own  national  character.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Negro  and  Mexican.  The  improvement  in  the  Negro’s  con- 
dition, small  as  it  is,  in  occupation  and  training  in  the  Army  is 
an  event  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  stand  up  in  the  world’s  community  and  realize  that 
we  are  practicing  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  Colwell:  What  about  the  treatment  of  colored  people  in 
the  armed  forces  of  our  own  country? 

Mr.  Adamic:  The  developments  in  the  Army  are  very  fortunate. 
In  the  last  war  the  United  States  Army  trained  only  a few  hundred 
Negro  officers  in  separate  Negro  camps.  In  this  war,  close  to  five 
thousand  Negro  officers  have  been  trained  in  unsegregated  camps 
with  white  officers  on  the  same  level.  That,  I think,  is  a great  ad- 
vance. 
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Mr.  Colwell:  There  are  other  areas  in  the  treatment  of  colored 
people  in  our  armed  forces  which  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Adamic:  Yes,  we  have  a long  way  to  go  in  the  Army  and 
Navy — perhaps  especially  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Redfield:  The  protection  given  by  the  federal  government 
to  Mexican  immigrants  who  came  up  here  as  workers  during  the  war 
has  had  a very  favorable  response  in  Latin-American  countries. 
There,  too,  there  is  a great  deal  more  that  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MacNair:  One  additional  point  that  might  be  mentioned  is 
the  addition  of  Japanese  and  Negroes  to  the  Civil  Affairs  Training 
School. 

Mr.  Colwell:  We  have  seen  that  the  color-line  problem  is  a 
recent  problem — not  one  of  long  standing  in  human  history.  It  is  a 
social  problem  which  has  become  an  international  problem. 

The  problem  is  urgent  now,  we  think,  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  communication,  the  shift  in  industrial  power,  and  the  use 
of  color-line  propaganda  by  great  powers  in  our  modern  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  a matter  of  intense  urgency  for  the  American  people  to 
think  constructively  and  to  strive  diligently  for  further  improve- 
ments in  the  matter  of  race  relations  and  color  discrimination  within 
the  United  States.  Only  as  we  solve  the  problem  locally — that  is, 
within  our  own  country — can  these  United  States  of  America  make 
their  maximum  contribution  in  international  relations  throughout 
the  world. 
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What  Do  You  Think? 


1.  How  do  you  define  the  term  “race”?  In  what  sense  has  Mr.  Red- 
field  used  race  in  this  discussion?  How  has  racism  been  used  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare?  Why  is  race  becoming  an  important  element 
in  international  affairs? 

2.  Have  we  ever  had  any  so-called  “race  wars”  in  history?  Do  you 
see  any  elements  in  the  present  war  which  might  develop  into  a 
struggle  of  races?  Do  you  believe  that  many  of  our  present 
policies  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a future  race  war?  What 
policies  do  you  believe  should  be  followed  in  order  to  avoid 
world  race  conflicts  in  the  future?  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
color  line  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world? 

3.  Why  is  there  an  urgency  today  in  the  matter  of  the  solution  of 
racial  problems?  Who  should  take  the  responsibility  in  the  ef- 
forts to  arrive  at  a solution?  How  has  Russia  been  able  to  solve 
her  racial  and  minority  group  problems?  Do  you  agree  that 
Russia  offers  a challenge  to  the  United  States  in  this  matter? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  war  is  the  time  in  which  to  make  changes  in 
the  status  of  minority  groups?  What  would  be  the  results  do- 
mestically? How  would  such  advances  serve  to  improve  our 
status  abroad — especially  in  the  Far  East?  Do  you  agree  with 
MacNair  that  evidences  of  definite  accomplishments  in  improv- 
ing race  relations  in  this  country  would  be  the  best  type  of  politi- 
cal propaganda  that  we  could  use? 

5.  Why  do  minority  and  race  problems  form  such  an  important  part 
of  the  challenge  to  democracy?  Will  America  be  able  to  fill  in  the 
gap  between  what  is  preached  and  what  is  practiced?  What  ac- 
complishments have  been  made  during  the  war? 

6.  What  is  the  relation  between  public  opinion  and  reform  legisla- 
tion? What  steps  is  American  opinion  ready  to  take?  What  steps 
is  your  community  ready  to  take?  What  steps  has  it  taken? 

7.  Do  you  agree  with  Colwell  that  it  is  only  as  we  are  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  democracy  locally  that  we  can  make  our  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  international  relations?  How  can  the 
United  States  best  solve  the  dilemma  of  professing  to  fight  this 
war  for  democracy  and  of  permitting,  at  the  same  time,  undemo- 
cratic practices  at  home  with  regard  to  racial  and  minority 
groups? 
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The  People  Say 


The  following  letters  are  representative  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Round  Table  audience  on  “ Needed : 20,000,000  Postwar  Jobs,” 
broadcast  August  13,  1944. 


Constructive  Exchange  of 
Ideas 

Your  discussion  on  the  postwar  em- 
ployment problem  was  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  helpful  exchanges  of 
ideas  that  I have  ever  heard.  I only 
wish  that  everyone  in  the  United 
States  had  heard  it.  Thank  you  for 
your  stimulating  program. — A listener 
from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

* 

Plan  Now 

The  problem  for  us  is  not  to  worry 
how  soon  it  all  will  end  but  to  worry 
now  and  to  plan  now  for  what  we  will 
do  if  the  war  is  over  suddenly.  We 
must  start  our  planning  at  once  and 
not  wait.  I hope  that  learned  people 
everywhere  will  come  forward  at  this 
time  and  instruct  and  advise  of  what 
must  be  done,  so  that  we  can  force 
adequate  action  to  be  taken. — A lis- 
tener from  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

* 

Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head 

In  your  discussion  of  reconversion, 
you  fellows  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by 
your  simple  views  and  logical  think- 
ing. The  most  significant  pronounce- 
ment was  to  give  the  boys,  after  the 


shooting  ceases,  a furlough  with  pay. 
While  on  their  furlough,  they  should 
immediately  look  for  a job.  I believe 
that  your  suggestion  is  the  most 
worthy  one  that  I have  heard  so  far.  I 
hope  that  you  succeed  in  making  this 
a reality  by  getting  Congress  to  follow 
it. — A listener  from  Bedford,  Ohio. 

* 

A Serviceman’s  Indorsement 

As  a serviceman  I can  heartily  in- 
dorse many  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  in  today’s  discussion.  The 
problem  of  reemployment  for  service- 
men is  their  first  thought  for  the  post- 
war period.  These  discussions  are  very 
helpful  to  us,  because  they  allow  us  to 
receive  the  vital  information  which 
competent  students,  concerned  with 
these  problems,  can  give  us. — A listen- 
er from  Yorklown,  Virginia. 

* 

Foreign  Trade  Important  Too 

One  field  that  was  unmentioned  in 
today’s  broadcast  which  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  postwar  employ- 
ment is  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  me 
that  expansion  of  international  com- 
merce, based  upon  mutual  interchange 
of  goods  and  services,  should  be  chart- 
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ed  now.  As  an  important  pump-prim- 
er, we  have  much  usable  equipment, 
such  as  railroad  rolling  stock,  which 
could  be  sent  abroad  as  soon  as  the 
firing  stops,  thus  clearing  the  way 
here  for  replacement  without  junking 
our  present  supplies.  For  the  next  dec- 
ade, at  least,  we  shall  be  the  world’s 
largest  producer  with  very  few  nations 
in  a position  to  make  immediate  reci- 
procity for  our  goods  either  in  funds 
or  in  goods.  So  it  is  vital  that  a sound 
arrangement  be  devised  for  deferred 
payment  while  debtor  nations  get  back 
on  their  feet. — A listener  from  Sterling, 
Illinois. 

* 

“Lost  Our  Vision”? 

I have  just  listened  to  your  discus- 
sion on  unemployment  after  the  war. 
I am  not  a politician  or  an  economist, 
but  I have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
acquired  some  common  sense.  In  your 
discussion  you  spoke  of  intelligent 
planning  now  to  avoid  the  nightmare 
of  unemployment.  But  when  you  ad- 
mit that  there  must  be  six  to  twelve 
million  idle  men  walking  the  streets  of 
our  cities  during  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod, something,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
radically  wrong  in  your  reasoning,  or 


else  you  lack  faith  in  your  government 
to  have  the  capacity  to  accomplish 
the  kind  of  peacetime  job  that,  we  all 
admit,  it  is  doing  now  in  winning  the 
war.  Millions  of  unemployed  is  cer- 
tainly a sad  commentary  on  our  intel- 
ligence and  our  initiative.  Long  ago,  a 
wise  man  said,  “Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.”  When  we 
admit  that  America  must  experience 
millions  of  unemployed,  I wonder  if  we 
have  not  lost  our  vision. — A listener 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

* 

Heartily  Agree 

Your  program  was  coming  over  the 
radio  in  our  barracks  just  now.  I heard 
the  suggestion  that  servicemen  be  giv- 
en a furlough  before  they  are  dis- 
charged during  which  time  they  could 
make  the  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
and  find  a job.  I believe  that  most 
servicemen  would  heartily  agree  with 
this,  and  I am,  therefore,  wondering 
about  the  possibilities  of  this  being 
done  and  if  this  suggestion  will  even 
reach  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
demobilization  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. — A listener  from  Loury 
Field,  Colorado. 
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